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lyears passed away, and every day endeared my sweet wife 
to my heart, but I was not quite happy. We had no child; 
[ had but one wish ; one blessing alone seemed denied —the 
birth of a son —an heir to the name, the rank, the estates of 
my family. When I knelt before God, I forgot to pray that 
he would teach me what to pray for; I did not entreat that 
his wisdom would direct me how to use what his goodness 
gave. No prayed as for my life, I prayed without ceasing, 
but I chose the blessing. I prayed for a son—my prayers 
were at last granted, a son was born to us—a beautiful 
healthy boy. I thought myself perfectly happy. My delight 
was more than ever to live in the pleasant retirement of my 
home, so that year after year passed away, and only settled 
me down more entirely in the habits of domestic life. My 
boy grew up to a tall and healthy lad, his intellect was far 
beyond his years; and [ loved to make him my companion, 
as much from the charming freshness of his thoughts, as 
from the warmth of my attachment towards the child. I 
learned to wonder at the satisfaction I had once felt in mere 
worldly society, as I studied the character of my son. He 
was not without the faults which all children possess, which 
are rooted deep in human nature; but in all his faults, in 
his deceit— and what child is not taught deceit by his own 
heart? there was a charming awkwardness, an absence of 
all worldly trick, which appeared then very new tq me. 








Select Eales. , 
THE SON AND HEIR. 


A STORY FOR THE IRASCIBLE. 








My youth was passed in the thoughtless and extravagant 

gayety of the French court. My temper was always violent ; 
and IJ returned home one morning, long after midnight, fran- 
tic with rage at some imaginary insult which I had received. 
My servant endeavored to speak to me as I entered the house, 
but I repulsed him violently, and rushed up to my room. «1 
locked the door, and sat down instantly to write a challenge. 
My hand trembled so much that it would not hold the pen ; 
I started up and paced the room ; the pen was again in my 
hand, when I heard a low voice speaking earnestly at the 
door, entreating to be admitted. The voice was that of my 
father’s old and favorite servant. I opened the door to him. 
The old man looked upon me with a very sorrowful counte- 
nance, and I hastily demanded the reason of his appearance. 
He stared at me with surprise, and spoke not; he walked to 
the table where I had sat down, and took from it a letter 
which in my rage I had not noticed. It announced to me 
the dangerous illness of my father ; it was written by my 
mother, and entreatingly besought me instantly to return to 
them. Before dawn J was far from Paris. My father’s resi- 
dence was in the north of England. I arrived here only in 
time to follow the corpse of my beloved father to the grave. 
Immediately on my return from the funeral, my mother sent 
to me, requesting my attendance in her own apartment. 
Traces of a deep-seated grief were fresh upou her fine coun- 
tenance, but she received me with calm seriousness. Love 
for her living child had struggled with her sorrow for the 
dead ; and she had chosen that hour to rouse me from the 
follies, from the sins of my past life. My mother was al- 
ways a superior creature. I felt, as "I listened to her, the 
real dignity of a Christian matron’s character. She won me 
by the truth, the affection, the gentleness of her words. She 
spoke plainly of my degrading conduct, but she did not up- 
braid me. She set before me the new duties which I was 
called upon to perform. She said “I know you will not 
trifle with those daties. You are not your own, my son; 
you must not live to yourself; you profess the name of Chris- 
tian, you can hold no higher profession. God hath said to 
each of us, ‘My son, give me thine heart.’ Have you given 
your heart and its desires toGod? Can you be that pitiful 
creature —a half Christian? I have spoken thus, because I 
know that if you have clear ideas of your first duties, and 
do strive to perform them, then will your relative duties be 
no longer lightly regarded. Oh, my son, God knows what 
1 feel in speaking to you thus in my heaviest hour of affliction, 
and I cau only speak as a feeble and perplexed woman. I 
know not how to counsel you, but I do beseech you to think 
for yourself, and to pray earnestly to God for his wisdom and 
guidance.” Before I left my mother’s presence she spoke to 
me also on my master passion, anger, mad ungovernable 
rage. She told me that even in the early years of my child- 
hood, she had trembled at my anger —she confessed that she 
dreaded to hear while I was absent, that it had plunged me 
into some horrid crime. She knew not how just her fears 
had been; for had not my father’s death recalled me to 
England, [ should probably have been the murderer of that 
thoughtless stripling who had unknowingly provoked me, 
and whom I was about to challenge to fight on the morning 
I left Versailles. 

My mother did not speak to me in vain. I determined to 
turn at once from my former ways, to regulate my conduct 
by the high and holy principles of the religion I professed, 
and to reside on my own estate in habits of manly and do- 
mestic simplicity. 

About three years after I had succeeded to the titles and 
possessions of my forefathers, I became the husband of the 
lady Jane N—e, and I thought myself truly happy. Two 





holy principle. I was so anxious about my son that I did 
not dare to treat his faults with a foolish indulgence. 1] 
taught him to know that I could punish, and that I would 
be obeyed ; yet he lived with me, I think, in all confidence 


he sat at my feet, and asked me, in the eagerness of his 
happy fancies, more questions than I could, in truth, answer. 
I cannot go on speaking thus of those joyous times which 
are gone for ever —I will turn to the darker subject —to my- 
self. While I gave up my time, my thought, my soul's best 
energies to my child, I neglected myself, the improvement 
of my own heart and its own dispositions. This may seem 
strange and improbable tosome. It may be imagined that 
the habits of strict virtue which I taught to my son would, 
in the teaching, have been learnt by myself; and that, in| 
the search after sound wisdom for him, I must have turned 
up, as it were, many treasures needed by myself. It would 
be so in most instances, perchance ; it was not so in mine. 
The glory of God had not been my first wish when I prayed 
for a son. I had impose! upon myself in thinking that I 
acted in the education of my child upon that sacred principle. 
It was honor among men I looked for. I had sought to 
make my son everything that was excellent, but I had not 
sought to make myself fit for the work I undertook. My 
own natural faults had been suffered by me to grow almost 
unchecked, while I had been watchful over the heart of my 
child. Above all, the natural infirmity of my character — 
anger, violent, outrageous anger, was at times the master, 
the tyrant of my soul. Too frequently had I corrected my 
child for the fault which he inherited from me ; but how had 
I doneso? When passionately angry myself, [ had punished 
my boy for want of temper. Could it be expected that Man- 
rice would profit by my instructions, when my example too 
often belied my words? But I will pass on at once to my 
guilt. 

The Countess, my mother, had given to Maurice a beauti- 
ful Arabian horse. I loved to encourage the boy in all manly 
exercises. While a mere child he rode with a grace which 
I have seldom seen surpassed byfthe best horsemen. How 
nobly would be bear himself, as’ side by side on our fleet 
horses, we flew over the open country! Often, often, do | 
behold in memory his clear sparkling eyes glancing with 








I||say his lesson? 
used all my efforts to prevent vice from becoming habitual |jinstantly ; but he scarcely knew a word, and he seemed 
to him ; I strove to teach him the government of himself, by|;careless, and even indifferent. 
referring not only every action, but every thought, to one|/petulantly. 
high and holy principle of thinking and acting to God; and| vant entered, and told me that a person was waiting my 
[ strove to build up consistent habits on the foundation of|! presence below. I desired the boy, somewhat with an angry 








of speech and action, and seemed never so happy as is, 





0. Nomeer 10. 





























































intelligence : his fair brow contracted with that slight and 
peculiar frown, which gives assurance that the mind shares 
in the smile of the lips. Often do I see before me the pure 
glow flooding over his cheek, the waves of bright hair float- 
ing away from his shoulders, as he galloped full in the face 
of the fine free wind. 

My boy loved his Araby courser, as all‘noble-spirited boys 
love a favorite horse. He loved to dress, and to feed, and to 
caress the beautiful creature; and Selim knew his small 
gentle hand, and would arch his sleek and shining neck 
when the boy drew nigh, and turn his dark lustrous eye with 
ja look like that of pleased recognition on him, when his 
master spoke. 

My child was about eleven years old at the time Tnnust 
now speak of. He usually passed many hours of the morn- 
ing in the library with me. It was on the 17th of June, a 
lovely spring morning, Maurice had been very restless and 
inattentive to his books. The sunbeams dazzled his eyes, 
and the fresh wind fluttered among the pages before him. 
The boy removed his books, and sat down ata table far from 
the open window. I turned round an hour after, from a 
volume which had abstracted all my thoughts. The weather 
was very hot, and the child had fallen fast asleep. He 
started up at once when I spoke. I asked him if he could 
He replied, “Yes,” and brought the book 











I blamed him, and he replied 
I had given back the book to him, when a ser- 


tone, not to stir from the room till I returned, and then to let 
me hear him say his lesson perfectly. He promised to obey 
me. There is & small closet opening from the library; the 
window of this closet overlooks the stable. Probably the 
dear child obeyed me in learning perfectly his lesson ; but I 
was detained long; and he went to the closet in which I had 
allowed him to keep the books belonging to himself. A bow 
and arrows which I had lately given him were there; _per- 
haps the boy could not resist looking on them; they were 
lying on the floor when I entered afterwards. From that 
closet Maurice heard the sound of a whip —he heard quick 
and brutal strokes falling heavily. Springing up, he ran to 
the window; beneath he saw one of the grooms beating, 
with savage cruelty, his beautiful and favorite little courser. 
The animal seemed almost maddened with the blows, and 
the child called out loudly to bid the man desist. At first 
the groom scarcely heeded him, and then smiled coldly at 
the indignant boy, told him that the beating was necessary, 
and that so young a gentleman could not understand how a 
horse should be managed. In vain did my child command 
the brutal fellow to stop. The man pretended not to hear 
him, and led the spirited creature further away from beneath 
the window. Instantly the boy rushed from the room, and 
in a few moments was in the yard below. I entered the li- 
brary shortly after my son had left it. The person who had 
detained me brought news which had much disconcerted, 
nay displeased me. I was in a very ill humor when I re- 
turned to the room where | had left Maurice; I looked vainly 
for him, and was very angry to perceive that my request had 
been disobeyed; the closet door was open; I sought him 
there. While t wondered at his absence, I heard his voice 
loud in anger. For some moments J gazed from the window 
in silence. Beneath stood the boy, holding with one hand 
the reins of his courser, who trembled all over, his fine coat 


and slender legs reeking and streaming with sweat ; in his 
other hand there was a horse-whip, with which the enraged 
boy was lashing the brutal groom. 
I called out. 
before stood with his arms folded, and a smile of calm inso- 
lence on his face, now spoke with pretended mildness, more 
provoking to the ehild, but which then convinced me that 
Maurice was in fault. He spoke, but I silenced him, and 


In a voice of loud anger, 
The child looked up; and the man who had 
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commanded him to come up to me instantly. He came in- ings were! How my first faint hopes lived and died, and 
stantly, and stood before me yet panting with emotion, his lived again, as the beating of his heart became moré full 
face all flushed, and his eyes sparkling with passion. Again||and strong; as he first moved the small hand, which I held 
he would have spoken, but I would not hear. “Tell me,||in mine, and at last stretched out his limbs. After he had 
sir,” Leried; “ Answer me one question, are you right or'| 

wrong?” “Right,” the boy replied proudly. He argued piration of a healthy person, and then slept for many hours. 
with me— my fury burst out. Alas, I knew not what I did !|| kt was about noon on the fifth day, that he woke from that 
but I snatched the whip from his hand, and struck him — I sleep. The sun had shone so full into the room, that I partly 
meant not to strike where I did. The blow fell with horrid force, | closed the shutters to shade his face. Some rays of sunshine 
on his fair head. There was iron on the handle, and my child, | pierced through the crevices of the shutter, and played upon 
my only son dropt lifeless at my feet. Ere he fell, I was) the coverlid of his bed. My child’s face was turned towards 
deadly cold, and the murderous weapon had dropt away from |) me, and I watched eagerly for the first gleam of expression 
my hand. Stiffened with horror, I stood over him speechless,||there. He looked up, and then around him, without moving 
and rooted awhile tothe spot. At lastthe yells of my despair) his head. My heart grew sick within me, as I beheld the 
brought others to me—the wretched groom was the first |smile which played over his face. He perceived the dancing 
who came. I saw no more, but fell in a fit beside my life-|)sunbeam, and put his fingers softly into the streak of light, 
‘and took them away, and smiled again. I spoke to him and 








less child. 


When I woke up to a sense of what had passed around)|took his hand in my own; but he had lost all memory of} 


me, I saw the sweet countenance of my wife bent over me||me, and saw nothing in my face to make him smile. He 
with an expression of most anxious tenderness. She was | looked down on my trembling hand, and played with my 
wiping away the tears from her eyes, and a faint smile broke/| fingers, and when he saw the ring which I wore, he played 
into her face as she perceived my returning sense. | with that, while the same idiot smile came back to his va- 
I caught hold of her arm with a strong grasp and lifted up | cant countenance. 
my head: but my eyes looked for the body of my child—it|| My mother now led me from the room. I no longer re- 
was there. “ Where is it?”’ I cried, “ where is the body || fused to go. I felt that it was fit that [ should commune 
of m¥#murdered boy?”” When I spoke the word “murdered,” || with my own heart, and in my chamber, and be still. They 
my wife shrieked —I was rushing—she stopped me, and || judged rightly in leaving me to perfect solitude. The calm 
said, “He is not dead —he is alive.” My heart melted|/of my misery was a change like happiness to me. 
within me, and tears rained from my eyes. My wife led| A deadness of every faculty, of all thought and feeling, 
me to the chamber where they had laid my child. He was) fell on me like repose. When Jane came to me J had not 
alive, if such a state could be called life. Still his eyelids |thought to perceive her presence. She took my hands ten- 
were closed: still his cheeks, even his lips, were of a ghastly || derly within hers, and sat down beside me on the floor. She 
whiteness ; still his limbs were cold and motionless. They’ lifted up her head from the board, and supported it on her 
had undressed him, and my mother sat in silent grief beside |nees. I believe she spoke to me many times without my 
his bed. When I came near, she uncovered his fair chest, replying. At last I heard her, and rose up at her entreaties. 
and placed my hand over his heart; I felt a thick and lan-)| «You are ill, your bands are burning, my beloved,” she 
guid ‘beating there, but the pulse of his wrists and temples |said. ‘Ge to bed, I beseech you. You need rest.” I did 
was scarcely perceptible. My mother spoke to me. “ We'las she told me. She thought I slept that night, but the lids 
have examined the poor child,” but we find no wound, no | seemed tightened and drawn back from my burning eyeballs. 
bruise, no marks of violence. Whence is this dreadful stu-|/ All the next day I lay in the same hot and motionless state, 
por? Noonecananswer me.” “I can answer you,” I said ; |[ cannot call it repose. 
“no one can answer but myself. I am the murderer of the} For days I did not rise, I allowed myself to sink under the 
child. In my hellish rage I struck his blessed head.” I did) weight of despair. I began to give up every idea of exer- 
not see the face of my wife, or my mother —as I spoke I tion. 
hung my head ; but I felt my wife’s hand drop from me; I| My mother, one morning, came to my chamber. She sat 
heard my mother’s low heart-breaking groan. I looked up, | down by my bedside and spoke tome. I did not, could not, 
and saw my wife. She stood before me like a marble figure,'}care to notice her who spoke tome. My mother rose, and 
rather than a creature of life; yet her eyes were fixed on|| walked round to the other side of the bed, towards which my 
me, and her soul seemed to look out in their gaze ; ‘Oh, my|| face was turned. There she stood, and spoke again solemnly. 
husband,” she cried out at length, “I see plainly in your|* Henry,” she said, “I command you to rise. Dare you 
face what you suffer. Blessed God, have mercy, have mercy |disobey your mother? No more of this unmanly weakness. 
on him! him! he suffers more than we all. His punish-))[ must not speak in vain, I have needed to command before 
ment is greater than he can bear!’? She flung her arms) My son, be yourself. Think of all the claims which this life 
round my neck ; she strove to press me nearer to her bosom | has upon you; or rather think of the first claim of heaven, 





- bat I would have withdrawn myself from her embrace. “Oh,|/and let that teach you to think of other duties, and to perform 


do not shame me thus,” I cried; “remember, you must re-|them. Search your own heart. Probe it deeply. Shrink 
member that you are a mother.” - “I cannot forget thatI am||not. Know your real situation in all its bearings. Changed 
a wife, my husband,” she replied, weeping. «No, no, I feel as it is, face it like a man; and seek the strength of God to 
for you, and I must feel with you in this overwhelming af-) support you. I speak the plain truth to you. Your child is 
fliction.” My mother had fallen on her knees when I de-an idiot. You must answer to God for your crime. You 
clared my guilt; my wife drew me towards her, and rising,| will be execrated by mankind, for your hand struck the 
up, she looked me in the face. “Henry,” She said, in a faint,|| mind’s life from him. These are harsh words, but you can 
deep voice, “I ae been praying for you, for us all. My)\bear them better than your own confused and agonizing 
son, look not thus from me.” As she was speaking, the sur- thoughts. Rise up and meet your trial. Tell me simply 
geon of my household, who had been absent when they first) that you obey me. I will believe you, for you never yet have 
sent for him, entered the chamber. My kind mother turned), broken your word to me.” J replied immediately, rising up 
from me, and went at once with him to the bedside of the! and saying, “I do promise to obey you. Within this hour J 
child. I perceived ber intention of preventing my encoun-) will meet you, determined to know my duties, and to perform 
tering the surgeon. She would have concealed, at least for|| them by the help of God.” Oh, with what a look did my 
{ 

a while, her son’s disgrace; but I felt my horrid guilt too)! noble mother regard me as I spoke. “God strengthen you, 
deeply oat about shame. I re not emt but)/and bless you,” she said; “I cannot now trast myself to say 
groan within me, to perceive the good man’s stare, his re-|| more.” Her voice was feeble and trembling now, her lid 
volting shudder, while I deseribed minutely the particulars) quivered, and a bright flush spread over her thin pale cheek ; 
of my conduct towards my poor boy. I stood beside him as/|she bent down over me and kissed my forehead, and then 
he examined the head of my child. I saw him cut away the|| departed. 

rich curls, and he pointed out to me a slight swelling beneath|| Within an hour from the time when my mother left me, | 
them ; but in vain did he strive to recover the lifeless form ;|/ went forth from my chamber with a firm step, determined 
his efforts were, as those of my wife and mother had been,|/again to enter upon the performance of my long neglected 
totally without success. For five days I sat by the bedside|/duties. I had descended the last step of the grand staircase, 
of my son, who remained, at first, still in that death-like|) when I heard a laugh in the hall beyond. I knew there was 
stupor, but gradually a faint life-like animation stole over |but one who could then laugh so wildly; and too well | 
him; so gradually indeed, that he opened not his eyes till||knew the sound of the voice which broke out in tones of wild 
the evening of the first day, and even then he knew us not,|/merriment ere the laugh ceased. For some moments my 
and noticed nothing. Oh, few can imagine what my feel- | veiebeation forsook me. I caught hold of the balustrade to 
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unclosed his eyes, he breathed with the soft and reguiar res- 





support my trembling limbs, and repressed with a violent 
effort the groans which I felt bursting from my heart —I 
recovered myself, and walked into the hall. In the western 
oriel window, which is opposite the doors by which I entered, 
sat my revered mother : she lifted up her face from the large 
volume which lay on her knees, as my step sounded near ; 
she smiled upon me, and looked down again without speak- 
ing. I passed on, but stopped again to gaze on those who 
now met my sight. In the centre of the hall stood my wife 
leaning her cheek cn her hand. She gazed on her son with 
a smile, but the tears all the while trickled down her face. 
Maurice was at her feet, the floor around him strowed overt 
with playthings, the toys of his infancy, which he had for 
years thrown aside, but had discovered that very morning ; 
and he turned from one to the other as if he saw them for 
the first time, and looked upon them all as treasures. An 
expression of rapturous silliness played over the boy’s fea- 
tures, but alas! though nothing but a fearful childishness 
was on his face, al] the childlike bloom and roundness of the 
face were gone. The boy now looked older indeed by many 
years. The smile on his thin lips seemed to struggle vainly 
with languor and heaviness, his eyelids were half closed, 
his cheeks and lips colorless, his whole frame wasted away. 
My wife came to me and embraced me ; but Maurice noticed 
me not for many minutes. He looked up to me then, and 
rising from the floor, walked towards me. Idreaded that my 
mournful appearance would affright him, and I stood breath- 
less with my fears. He surveyed me from head to foot, and 
came close to me, and looked up with pleased curiosity in 
my face, and then whistled as he walked back to his toys, 
whistled so loudly, that the shrill sound seemed to pierce 
through my brain. 
Sunday, August the 30th. 

I have just returned from divine service in the chapel 
attached to my house. While the chaplain was reading the 
psalms, Maurice walked softly down the aisle and entered 
my pew. He stood before me, with his eyes fixed on my 
face. Whenever I raised my eyes, I met that fixed but 
vacant gaze. My heart melted within me, and I felt tears 
rush into my eyes — his sweet but vacant look must often be 
present with me —it seemed to appeal to me, it seemed to 
ask fur my prayers. Sinner as I am, I dared not think so. 
It must be to all an affecting sight to see an idiot in the 
house of God. It must be a rebuke to hardened hearts, to 
hearts too cold and careless to worship there, it must be a 
rebuke to know that one heart is not unwilling, bat unable to 
pray. Bitterly I felt this, as I looked upon my child. He 
stood before me —a rebuke to all the coldness and careless- 
ness which had ever mingled with my prayers. His vacant 
features seemed to say, “ You have a miud whose powers 
are not confused, you have a heart to feel, to pray, to praise, 
and to bless God. The means of grace are daily given to 
you, the hopes of glory are daily visible to you.” Oh, God! 
my child stood before me as a more awful rebuke, as a rebuke 
sent from thee. Did not his vacant look say, “Look upon 
the wreck which your dreadful passions have made? Think 
upon what I was! Think upon what Iam!” Witha broken 
heart I listened tothe words of life; for while I listened, my poor 
idiot child leaned upon me and seemed to listen too. When 
I bowed my head at the name of Jesus, the poor boy bowed 
his. They all knelt down; but just then I was lost in the 
thoughtfulness of my despair; my son clasped my hand, 
and when I Jooked round, I perceived that‘ we alone were 
standing in the midst of the congregation. He looked me 
earnestly in the face, and kneeling down, he tried to pull me 
to kneel beside him. He seemed to invite me to pray for 
him ; I did fallon my knees to pray for him, and for myself; 
and I rose up, hoping that for my Saviour’s sake, my prayers 
were heard, and trusting that our heavenly Father feedeth 
my helpless child with spiritual food that we know not of. 


M. Vartamare, who has been for many years engaged in 
promoting the institution of Public Libraries and Museums 
for general instruction in all the capitals of Europe, and lat- 
terly in the United States, is now in the city of Montreal, 
making preparations for the accomplishment of his philan- 


thropic plans. 


Sons’ Wives. — Macnish, in one of his essays says, ““I have 
remarked, and Gil Blas’s mother did the same thing, that 
women generally bear a great dislike to their sons’ wives. 
This is the more remarkable, as they are almost always fond 
of their sons-in-law.”” Can any person explain the why and 
wherefore of these singular facts ? 
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Select Poertrp. 


THE SABBATH EVE, 


BY EDMISTON. 











Sweet is the light of Sabbath eve, 
And soft the sunbeam lingering there ; 
Those sacred hours this low earth leave, 
Wafted on wings of praise and prayer. 


This time, how lovely and bow still! 
Peace shines and smiles on all below ; 
The plain, the stream, the wood, the hill, 
All fair with evening’s setting glow! 


Season of rest! the tranquil soul 
Feels thy sweet calm, and melts in love: 
And while these sacred moments roll, 
Faith sees a smiling heaven above. 


How short the time, how soon the sun 
Sets, and dark night resumes her reign ; 

And soon the hours of rest are done, 
Then morrow brings the world again. 


Yet will our journey not be long, 
Our pilgrimage will soon be trod ; 
And we shall join the ceaseless song, 

The endless Saspatu oF our Gov! 


From the Knickerbocker for November. 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


W- LONGFELLOW-. 





BY H. 





Unpex a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron brands. 


His hair is crisp, and black and long ; 
His face is like the tan ; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat ; 
He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


Week out, week in, from morn till night, 
You can hear the bellows blow ; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the old kirk chimes 
When the evening sun is low. 


~ 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door ; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys ; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter’s voice, 

Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 


It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise ! 

He needs must thiak of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies ; 

And with his hard rough hand he wipes 
A tear from out his eyes. 


Toiling — rejoicing — sorrowing — 
Onward through life he goes : 
Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close ; 
-Something attempted — something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast tauglit ! 

Thus at the flaming forge of Life 
Our fortunes must be wrought, 

Thas on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 





DEXTEROUS THIEVES. 

Tue whole country of Tanjore, from the gates of the capi- 
tal, to within a few miles of Tritchinopoly, is an almost un- 
interrupted desert waste, with only one village, during this 
great extent of road —that of Seringapettah, celebrated for 
the dexterity of its thieves. 

Some years ago, a detachment of the king’s artillery, in- 
tending to halt there for the night, was advised of this pro- 
pensity of the natives, and recommended to be well on their 
guard against it. The two officers in charge of the detach- 
ment, as well as the men, ridiculed and scorned the idea of 


| 


jusually watchful. 


‘set at nought, and their vanity was proportionately piqued. 











abandoned the village. Every search, though undertaken 


jmarch awa 


idisaster became known. 


‘years afterwards, when the circumstance.was almost forgot- 
lten, the villagers themselves voluntarily surrendered the 
arms to the authorities of the country, and declared they had 
jtaken them merely because their skill in thieving had been 
‘called in question; and observed, in confirmation of this, 
\that they had not taken a single article, with the exception 
jof the arms, which they now restored. Being asked how 
‘they had contrived to steal them from the centre of a tent, 
ithe guard sleeping round them, and two sentries outside, 
ithey gave the following account : — Several of them stripped 
themselves naked, and oiled their bodies, that, if caught, they 
might not easily be held; they then approached that part of 
ithe tent where the sentry in the rear was posted, who, as 
lusual, was walking about twenty paces backwards and f{or- 
wards. The night was dark, and the most beld and dex- 
terous among them advanced obliquely towards the tent, 
lcteeping on his belly, lying still while the sentry was pacing 
lowards him, and only moving on, slowly and cautiously, 
when his back was turned. In this way he arrived at the 








Next morning, the officers rising early, missed nothing, 
and began to exult in their security, when one of the serjeants 
arrived, with shame and dismay pictured on his countenance, 
and informed them that the whole of the arms belonging to 
ithe main guard were missing, ‘and that all the natives had 


‘instantly, was in vain, and the detachment was compelled to| 
y unarmed, and fully aware of the reception they | 
would be likely to meet with from their corps, when their 
The manner in which this dexter- 
ous theft was achieved, long remained unknown ; but many} 


these poor wretches (such they seemed to be) being able to| ately surrounded him—I among the rest. He opened his 
irob the King’s artillery, but took the precaution of placing 
sentries over all the tents, and a double one at that of the 
quarter guard, with orders, rendered unnecessary by the 
awakened pride of the sentries themselves, to be more than 
The inhabitants, through the means of 
the native servants, heard that their skill in thieving was 


eyes —his words were, “* Mesenfans — mes pauvres enfans :— 
My children, my poor children!” These piteous exclama- 
tions moved me, and I immediately gave the man a couple 
of Napoleons, they being all the money I had abont me. 

“ Dear bless you, sir,” said an Englishman, whom the 
occurrence had also attracted to the spot, “he’s done that 
already thee times this week. He regularly drowns or poi- 
sons or stabs himself, four or five times every week.” 

“ Why does he do that?” said I, “is he mad?” 

“ Mad! no;” returned the man, “he is a clever fellow 
on the contrary, and picks up a good deal of money in this 
way. It is an excellent business. He lives better by diving 


\\five or six times a week, than I do by working hard.” 


“ What! is he an impostor then?” cried [, naturally in- 








} 
} 


dignant at the gross manner in which I had been imposed 
upon. 

‘‘ That’s a harsh word, sir,” answered the man, “ but he’s 
something like tt, though.” 


WASHINGTON. 


|| One of the most striking things ever said of him is, “that 


he changed mankind’s ideas of political greatness.” To 
commanding talent, and to success, the common elements of 
such greatness, he added a disregard of self, a spotiessness 
of motive, a submission to every public and private guty, 
which threw far into the shade the whole crowd of*¥ulgar 
great. The consequence is, that his fame is as durable as 
his principles, as lasting as truth and virtue themselves. 
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COLLECTANEA MINORA, 


NUMBER ELEVEN. 


To take delight in reading, is to have the power to change 
those moments of lassitude that visit every man, for those of 
pleasant amusement and useful study. “™ 

I define genius, says Montesquieu, as a secret gift of the 


| 


tent, and his black body was, in the dark, invisible to the}|Deity, which the possessor exercises in a manner unknown 
sentry. He now, with the utmost adroitness, lifted up ato himself. 


part of the side of the tent, having carefully removed one 
peg, and soon found that all the guard were asleep, relying 
on their double sentries. By this time the other villagers 
had followed their leader, and were all lying in the same 
posture, with the head of each touching the feet of the one 
who had preceded him. In this way, the arms being slowly 
removed, without the slightest noise, by the most advanced 
thief, were, with equal caution, passed along from one to 
another until the whole were secured, and the thieves retired 
as they came, unseen and unsuspected. 


MEHEMET ALI’S ARCHERS, AND THEIR POISONED ARROWS, 

Tue Pacha is in daily expectation of receiving cargoes of 
guns and ammunition from England, if Admiral Stopford 
will kindly permit. But another portion of his system of 
defence (as reported) is so barbarous and extraordinary, that 
one must wait to see it in operation before one can believe 
it to be really intended. Thus it is said that he intends to 
raise a levy in Nubia and Cordoan; of some thousand ar- 
chers —savage tribes who use their poisoned arrows so dex- 
terously, that they can bring down a bird upon the wing. 
Certainly the thing is possible. When he first began to drill 
his troops in the European style, he seized upon some thou- 
sands of the black natives of the mountains of the upper 
Nile, and collected them into depots, where they were vacci- 
nated, circumcised, and exercised with musket and bayonet 
by Frenchmen, who undertook to make good soldiers of them. 
However, dysentery and the maladie de pays made sad havoc 
among these susceptible savages. When brought to Shien 
Egypt the plague was found to be very fatal, and when the 
remnant of this negro force was shipped off in 1825 to as- 
sist in the reduction of Candia and the Morea, they died off 
in cold winter like rotten sheep. The same result would 
probably happen again, but that would not stop the Pacha if 
he took it into his head. The slave hunts still take place in 
Sennaar, and the negroes are now selling at Cairo and Alex- 
andria. : 








TRICKS OF PARIS. 

One day I was walking across one of the bridges of Paris, 
when a well-dressed man suddenly threw himself over the 
parapet into the Seine. Fortunately he fell in a deep place, 
where the water was not very rapid, and he was speedily 
‘rescued from his perilous predicament. A crowd immedi- 


Ordinary graces lose part of their beauty, by being set in 
competition with one another; but graces of the highest 
rank acquire a brighter lustre, by being thus displayed in 
competition. 

If we were content to be happy, that would not be diffi- 
cult; but we are ambitious to be made more happy than 
others ; and that is difficult, because others appear to be hap- 
pier than they really are. 

The reason why fools so often succeed in their plans, says 
Montesquieu, is, that, never distrusting themselves, they 
always persevere. 

Old men, who have studied in youth, need only resort to 
memory for pleasure or use, when others are obliged to begin 
to study. 

Re singular, if you will; but let it be in the elevation or 
originality of your thoughts. He that can distinguish him- 
self no otherwise than by the singularity of his manners or 
his dress, is a despicable creature in every country. 

I had once the curiosity, says Montesquieu, to keep an 
account of the number of times I heard a story repeated, 
that never deserved to have been related at all. During 
three weeks that it occupied the polite world, I heard it told 
two hundred and twenty-five times, which I thought quite 
sufficient. 

Aristotle and Horace have told us of the virtues of their 
forefathers, and the degeneracy of their own times; and 
authors from age to age have done the same. If they had 
spoken the truth, men at this day would have been degen- 
erated into brute animals. 

At one time, in England, to kill one of the king’s deer was 
punished with the loss of life or of a limb; at the same time 
a murderer was punished only with a fine. 

Beauty, says Fielding, like the flowery blossoms, soon 
fades; but the diviner excellences of the mind, like the medi- 
cinal virtues of the plant, remain io it after all those charms 
are withered. 

There are those who never reason on what they ought to 
do, but on what they have done, as if reason had her eyes 
behind, and could only see backwards. 

Montesquieu remarks that a figurative style is so far from 
difficult, that a nation emerging from ignorance first employs 
the figurative and swelling style, and afterwards acquires 
the simple. The difficulty of simplicity is that the thought 
must be noble when the style does not conceal its nakedness. 
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{| er” : 
ty) | spread their giant boughs over him, the rank grass extended|/Refreshed by a sound sleep, he started at dawn to resume 

Srigtwal Poctey. lon all sides — not a living being crossed his path —all was||his weary march. The sun rose bright, and he followed the 

; agpP sliallies ; tot we alle onilie | |silent and still, and the scene was like a dull and dreary |/direction of the shadows. Still the dreariness of the woods 


[We hi have hardly d nt. to publish | the following effusion : ae 3 
our fair readers will excuse us, and take pity on the author, instead of | ‘dream of the land of oblivion. He wandered like a forgotten |/was the same, and he was on the point of giving up in 
venting their indignation at his gross sJanders. A few of their sunny | ghost that had passed into the Jand of spirits, without yet despair, when he saw a racoon lying squatted in the grass. 


smiles would no doubt change his crusty bachelorship into the most || /meeting one of his kind with whom to converse. Raising his axe, he drove it with such violence through the 
ee eae) | The condition of a man lost in the woods is one of the ‘helpless animal, that it expired without a struggle. What 
|most perplexing that could be imagined by a person who has|/he had done with the turtle, he now did with the racoon, the 
' not himself been in a like predicament. Every object he|/greater part of which he actually devoured at one meal. 
TO WIN A WOMAN’S LOVE. | a ao 
‘sees, he at first thinks he recognizes, and while his whole}! With more comfortably feelings, he then resumed his wan- 
The surest avenue to @ woman's heart, is to gratify her passions of vanity and resent- z ag : 
| mind is bent on searching for more that may gradually lead|\derings—his journey 1 cannot say,—-for although in the 
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ment.’’ — Smolliet. 
Wovnpst thou win a woman's love? ‘to his extraction, he goes on committing greater errors the|/ possession of all his faculties, and in broad daylight, he was 
Easy is the task: ‘farther he proceeds. This was the case with the live-oaker. |) worse off than a lame man groping his way in the dark, out 
Every act of hers approve — |The sun was now setting with a fiery aspect, and by degrees} of a dungeon, of which he knew not where the door stood. 
“Se eenasinaeg ama ibd ‘it sunk in its full circular form, as if giving warning of a|) Days one after another passed —nay, weeks in succes- 
, ; ; ‘sultry morrow. Myriads of insects, delighted at its depar- \sion. He fed now on cabbage-trees, then on frogs and snakes. 


Never praise restrain, — 
Thon shalt be that woman’s choice — 


| 
| ture, now filled the air on buzzing wings. Each piping frog|| All that fell in his way was welcome and savoury. Yet he 
} 

For woman’s heart is vain. | 


arose from a muddy pool in which it had concealed itself; || became emaciated, until at length he could searcely crawl. 


Do not seek her friends to please — ,the squirrel retired to his hole, the crow to its roost, and far Forty days had elapsed, by his own reckoning, when he at 


Thus suspicion grows : ‘above, the harsh croaking voice of the heron announced that, ast reached the banks of the river. His clothes in tatters, 
ged ae ten asine |full of anxiety, it was wending its way to the miry interior|!his once bright axe dimmed with rust, his face begrimmed 
‘ ti ; | : " eA ; : 
aS ,of some distant swamp. Now the woods began to resound! with beard, his hair matted, and his feeble frame little better 
Methods of revenge impart — } : 


‘with the shrill cries of the owl; and the breeze, as it swept! than a skeleton covered with parchment, there he laid him- 


Never needst thou fear: 
‘among the columnar stems of the forest-trees, came laden||self down to die. Amid the perturbed dreams of his fevered 


Who gratifies her secret heart, 





‘To woman's heart is dear. B. . |/ with heavy and chilling dews. Alas, no moon with her sil-|/fancy he thought he heard the noise of oars far away on the 
very light shone on the dreary scene, and the lost one, wea-||silent river. He listened, but the sound died away on his 

‘or the Boston Weekly Magazine. || ried and vexed, laid himself down on the damp ground.|ear. It was indeed a dream, the glimmer of expiring hope ; 

THE BEACON-LIGHT, 'Prayer is always consolatory to man in every difficulty or ‘and now, the light of life was about to be quenched for ever. 


|danger, and the woodsman fervently prayed to his Maker, ‘But again the sound of oars awoke him from his lethargy. 





Tue tempests are swelling the billowy ocean, | 
-e - | 
And cloudy and dark the heavens appear, || wished his family a happier night than it was his lot to ex-|/He listened so eagerly, that the hum of a fly could not have 
And nought may be seen, but the sea’s wild commotion, iI ‘ : : : : | 
: ee || perience, and with a feverish anxiety waited the return of day. ‘escaped his ear. 
And the wintry winds moan lonely and drear. J ‘ j 
| You may imagine the length of that cold, dull, moonless|} They were indeed the measured beats of oars, and now, 


The tempest-tost ship to guide through the sea; illecs # . . ‘ 
But the deep-yawning waves rash ceasclessly by, |latitudes. The poor man started on his feet, and with @ SOr-/ to his heart, and awoke the tumultuous pulses of returning 
And the storm spirits how] their wild melody. rowful heart pursued a course which he thought might lead hope. On his knees did the eye of God see that poor man, 
But lo! from afpr, o'er the dark heaving main, | bim to some familiar ent although, indeed, he scarcely | by the broad still stream that glittered in the sunbeams, and 
The beacon-light meets the mariner’s gaze, | knew what he was doing. No longer had he trace of a track || human eyes soon saw him too ; for round that headland, cov- 


And bright cheering hope comes to them again,— |to guide him, and yet as the san rose, he calculated the many | ered wiih tangled brushwood, boldly advances the little boat, 





ne se gene nb Nene aeRtveMiichd | night. With the dawn of day came the usual fogs of those |'joy to the forlorn soul! the sound of human voices thrilled 
} 
| 











‘Their fears have all Ged, ‘neath ts mild beaming rays. || hours of daylight he had before him, and the farther he went | propelled by its lusty rowers. The Lost One raises his fee- 
Thus when in life’s course, the wild billows roll, '| continued to walk the faster. But vain were all his hopes :|/ble voice on high ;—it was a loud shrill scream of joy and 
And dark-boding cares its sky have o’ercast, that day was spent in fruitless endeavors to regain the path ||fear. The rowers pause, and look around. Another, but 
Sl hape's Gencen-tight wilt team on the cout, ‘|that led to his home, and when night again approached, the |feebler scream, and they observe him. It comes, —his 

And guide it all safely, till danger has past. W, W.c.. | : : : Be a + shee J ‘ 
‘terror that had been gradually spreading over his mind, to-|'heart flutters, his sight is dimmed, his brain reels, he gasps 
ketch ee oe  gubeuture | gether with the nervous eee by fatigue, anxiety, | for breath. It comes —it has run upon the beach, and the 

|| and hunger, rendered him almost frantic. He told me that! Lost One is found. 

ee ee ee — |" this moment he beat his breast, tore his hair, and, had it|; This is no tale of fiction, but the relation of an actual oc- 
THE LOST ONE. '/not been for the piety with which his parents had in early ‘currence, which might be embellished, no doubt, but which 


A “ ive-oaker ”’ employed on St. John’s river, in East ‘life imbued his mind, and which had become habitual, would | is better in the plain garb of truth. The notes by which I 
Florida, left his cabin, situated on the banks of the stream, | have cursed his existence. Famished as he now was, he| recorded it were written in the cabin of the once lost live- 
and with his axe on his shoulder, proceeded towards the laid himself on the weeds and grass that grew around Bim. oaker, about four years after the painful incident occurred. 
swamp in which he had several times before plied his trade | The night was spent in the ¢ ~eatest agony and terror. |/His amiable wife and loving children were present at the 
of felling and squaring the giant trees that afford the most) “J knew my situation,” he said to me. “I was fully aware! recital, and never shall { forget the tears that flowed from 
valuable timber for naval architecture and other purposes. || that unless Almighty God came to my assistance, I must per-| them as they listened to it, albeit it had long been more fa- 

At the season which is the best for this kind of labor, ‘ish in those uninhabitable woods. I knew that I had walked | miliar to them than a tale thrice told. Sincerely do J wish, 
heavy fogs not unfrequently cover the country, so as to ren- | more than fifty miles, although I had not met witha brook, | good reader, that neither you nor I may ever elicit such 
der it difficult for one to see farther than thirty or forty yards | from which I could quench my thirst, or even allay the burn- | sympathy, by having undergone such sufferings, although no 
in any direction. The woods, too, present so little variety, | ing heat of my parched lips and blood-shot eyes. I knew |/doubt such sympathy would be a rich recompense for them. 
that every tree seems the mere counterpart of every other ; ‘that if I should not meet with some stream I must die, for} It only remains for me to say, that the distance between 
and the grass, when it has not been burnt, is so tall that a| my axe was my only weapon, and although deer and bears ||the cabin and the live-oak hammock to which the woodsman 
man of ordinary stature cannot see over it, whence it is | now and then started within a few yards or even feet of me, |} was bound, scarcely exceeded 8 miles, while the part of the 
necessary for him to proceed with great caution, lest he not one of them could I kill; and although I wasin the midst ||river at which he was found, was 38 miles from his house. 
should unwittingly deviate from the ill-defined trail which ‘of abundance, not a mouthful did I expect to procure, to||Calculating his daily wandering at 10 miles, we may believe 
he follows. To increase the difficuly, several trails often | satisfy the cravings of my empty stomach. Sir, may God pre- |that they amounted in all to 490. He must therefore have 
meet,#in which case, unless the explorer be perfectly ac- serve you from ever feeling as I did the whole of that day !” || rambled in a circuitous direction, which people generally do 
quainted with the neighborhood, it would be well for him to; For several days after, no one can imagine the condition || jin such circumstances. Nothing but the great strength of his 
lie down and wait until the fog should disperse. Under such | in which he was, for when he related to me this painful ad- ‘constitution, and the merciful aid of his Maker, could have 
circumstances, the best woodsmen are not unfrequently be- venture, he assured me that he had lost all recollection of||supported him for so long a time. — Audubon’s Ornithology. 
wildered for a while ; and [ well remember that such an oc-| what had happened. “God,” he continued, “must have| 
currence happened to myself, at a time when I had impru- | taken pity on me one day, for, as I ran wildly through those | CAUSES OF DEATH AMONGST WOMEN. 
dently ventured to pursue a wounded quadruped, which led | dreadful pine barrens, I met with a tortoise. I gazed upon|| Tue higher mortality of English women, by consumption, 


me some distance from the track. ‘|it with amazement and delight, and, although I knew that||may be ascribed partly to the in-door life which they lead, 


The live-oaker had been jogging onwards for several hours, | were [ to follow it undisturbed, it would lead me to some || and partly to the compression, preventing the expansion of 
ithe chest, by costume. In both ways they are deprived of 


and became aware that he must have travelled considerably | water, my hunger and thirst would not allow me to refrain 
more than the distance between his cabin and the “ham-|| from satisfying both, by eating its flesh, and drinking its free draughts of vital air, and the altered blood deposits 
mock " which be desired to reach. To his alarm, at the mo-| blood. With one stroke of my axe the beast was cut in two, ‘oberculous matter with a fatal unnatural felicity. 31,090 
ment when the fog dispersed, he saw the sun at its meridian | and in a few moments despatched all but the shell. Oh, sir, ‘| English women died in one year of this incurable malady. 
height, and could not recognize a single object around him. || how much I thank God, whose kindness had put the tortoise || Will not this impressive fact induce persons of rank and 
Young, healthy, active, he imagined that he had walked | in my way! I felt greatly renewed. I sat down at the foot ||influence to set their countrymen right, in the article of dress, 
with more than usual speed, and had passed the place to Nofa pine, gazed on the heavens, thought of my poor wife and |/and lead them to abandon a practice whieh disfigures the 
which he was bound; he accordingly turned his back upon) | children, and again and again thanked my God for my life, || body, strangles the chest, produces nervous or other disorders, 
the sun and parened a different route, guided by a small) ‘for now I felt less distracted in mind, and more assured that land has an unquestionable tendency to implant an incurable 
trail. Time passed, and the sun headed his course: he saw | before long I must recover my way and get back to my home.” lheetie malady in the frame? Girls have no more need of 











it gradually descend in the west: but all around him con-) The Lost One remained and passed the night, at the foot |jartificial bones and bandages than boys.— Registrar Gen- 
tinued as if enveloped with mystery. The huge grey trees! lof the same tree under which his repast had been made.’ eral’s Annual Report. 











PMAiscellawntes. 


RECORDS OF OLD TIMES. 








Tue following remnant of the early times, when women 
were willing to get married and not ashamed to own il, is a 
letter accompanying a shipment of marriageable ladies, made 


from England to the colony in Virginia. It is dated — 
London, August 21, 1621. 


‘‘ We send you a ship; one widow and eleven maids, for 
there hath been special care 


wives of the people of Virginia: 
had in the choice of them, for there hath not one of them 
been received but upon good commendations. 

‘‘In case they cannot be presently married, we desire that 
they may be put with several householders that have wives, 
until they can be provided with husbands. There are nearly 
fifty more that are shortly to come, and are sent by our Lord 
and Treasurer, the Earl of Southampton, and certain worthy 
gentlemen, who, taking into consideration that the plantation 
can never flourish till families be planted, and the respect of 
wives and children for their people on the soil, therefore have 
given this fair beginning; reimbursing of whose charges, 
it is ordered that every man that marries them, give one 


hundred and twenty pounds of best leaf tobacco for each of 


them. 

‘‘ We desire that the marriage be free, according to nature, 
and we would not have those maids deceived, and marry to 
servants ; but only tosuch freemen or tenants as have means 
to maintain them. We pray you, therefore, to be fathers to 
them in this business, not enforcing them to marry against 
their wills.” 

From these ‘‘marps AND wipows”’ have sprung our Wash- 
ingtons, Madisons, Monroes, Clays, Marshalls, and a host 
of other patriots, of whose great deeds the world is justly 
proud. 


Tuose who are accustomed to smile at what are called the 
Blue Laws of Connecticut, may perhaps be edified by the fol- 
lowing extracts from the early laws of Virginia. In 1638 a 
law was passed in Virginia, which enacted that ‘every per- 
son should go to church on Sundays and holidays, or lye 
neck and heels that night, and be a slave to the colony the 
following week.” 


For the second offence he was to be a} 
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so completely shown his want of it.” “ How is that?” re- 
joined the President. ‘ Without doubt, with a little good 
sense you would have reflected that no stranger was likely 
to risk his life merely to warn you ; besides that, had a gov- 
ernment, whose very soul is secresy, made such a determi- 
nation, no one would have been informed of it.”’ Montes- 
quieu gave up the argument. 














THE DOG OF PERA. 

Tue house of a Greek interpreter at Pera, in the subarbs 
of Constantinople, being on fire, he had saved nearly all his 
property by the assistance of a few Janissaries ; but more 
anxious, without doubt, for his‘money than for his family, 
he had forgotten an infant in its cradle; no one could enter 
the house, for every thing was on fire. The father believed 
that his child had perished, when on a sudden a large dog, 
which he kept to guard his dwelling, emerged from the flames, 
bearing the innocent little creature, suspended by its linen 





'|child, but he would not abandon it, and eluding their efforts 


of an intimate friend of his master’s, where he deposited the! 
precious burden, and remained till the door was opened to 
Ireceive it. Can you imagine what was the reward of this, 
faithful and generous servant? The owner strove to recom-| 
pense him, but the mode that he devised was equally absurd, | 


|afflicting, and incredible: with a barbarous gratitude, he 


did feast which he gave on the occasion, ‘‘ My dog,” said he. 





jcannot but gain by it, it will render you more benevolent.” 
There is, in this well attested fact, more of barbarism than| 
of feeling ; it would have been infinitely better, to have ca-| 


in its mouth. They reached towards the dog to take the} 


he ran through a number of streets until he reached the house |; 


killed the dog, and had him served up at his table at a splen-|| 


‘has behaved too well to be the food of worms: men deserve}! 
only toeat him; and as for you,” looking at his friends, “ you!) 
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THE BERMUDA ISLANDS. 


Tue Bermudas form a small insular group situated in the 
Atlantic Ocean, but still considerably nearer to the New than 
jto the Old World. With the exception of St. Helena, there 
|is not, perhaps, a spot on the globe so remote from any other 
jland; the nearest points being Cape Hatteras in North Car- 
olina, distant 580, and Atwood’s Keys, one of the Bahamas, 
645 miles. Their number has been estimated at 400 and 
upward ; bat almost all of them are mere rocks, except five, 
St. George, St. David, Long Island or Bermuda Proper, Som- 
erset, and Ireland. ‘The third is by far the largest, more 
than equalling all the rest put together, and is hence often 
jcalled the Continent ; but St. George, being the most frequented 
‘sag accessible, is the seat of government. Separated only 

by narrow channels, the five now specified were regarded by 
the first discoverers as a single island, and are still generally 








| 
| 


|| known by the simple designation of Bermuda. They extend 


‘from northeast to southwest in a curved line, bending inward 
at both extremities so as on each side to enclose sounds or 
|gulfs, one of which forms the spacious harbor of St. George. 
The whole length of the group, following its sinuosities, is 


|; about twenty miles, while its breadth nowhere exceeds three, 
\|and in most places not one. The surface is not estimated to 





contain above twenty square miles, or about 12,500 acres. 
Placed on a rocky shoal twenty-three miles long by thir. 
teen broad, raised above the deep surrounding waters of the 
Atlantic, the Bermudas bear every appearance of a coral 
formation. The rocks consist of that material, along with 
shells, united by acalcareous cement. They have apparently 
been accumulated along the coast by the action of wind and 
surge, yet are nowhere higher than 180 feet. Reefs extend- 
ing on all sides, and reaching in some places to the distance 
of ten miles, render the approaches very dangerous, and 
have caused frequent shipwrecks. They enclose, however, 








ressed and taken care of the dog, until extreme age, than) 
thus to devour him like wolves. In India, after such an act, | 

a dog would, perhaps, have obtained atemple. This would| 
|| have been ridiculous ; but still it is better to err, by being) 
over grateful, than sin by excess of ingratitude. 








} 


MODE OF MAKING SHEET LEAD IN CHINA. 
Tue Chinese, in manufacturing the thin sheet lead in which! 





good harbors, which form a naval station at once extremely 
convenient and quite secure frum attack. 

The climate of Bermnda has been celebrated as peculiarly 
agreeable and salubrious. Its position at the limit of the 
torrid zone, and encompassed by sea, protects it at once from 
the rigors of a northern winter and the scorching heat of the 
tropical regions. It accordingly enjoys a perpetaal spring, 
interrupted only by violent storms and hurricanes incident 


slave for a month, and for the third a year and a day.||their teas are imported into this country, conduct the ope-| to its situation, and rendering the neighboring seas exceed- 


(Stith’s Hist. p. 148.) In 1642 a law passed which enacted 


that “no minister shall be permitted to officiate in the coun- not rolled, as, from their extreme thinness, might be sup-| | given ; 


try, but such as shall produce to the Governor a testimoniai| 
that he hath received his ordination from some Bishop in 


England, and shall then subscribe to be conformable to the, 
orders and constitution of the Church of England; and if, 


any other person pretending himself to me a minister, shall, 


contrary to this act, presame to teach, publicly or privately, | 


the Governor and Council are hereby desired and empowered 
to suspend and silence the person so offending, and upon his 


obstinate persistence, to compel him to depart the country) 


with the first convenience.” (Laws of Virginia, Edit. 1769, 
p. 3.) Several of these laws were afterwards repealed or 
their penalties mitigated; but they remained severe until 
the revolution. It would be difficult to find in the Blue Laws 
of Connecticut, any thing equal to the first act above men- 
tioned. 





ANECDOTE OF MONTESQUIEU. 


Monresquiev had parted one evening from Lord Chester-; 


field, whom he met during his stay at Venice, not a little dis- 


concerted that while the latter allowed the French people the) 


superiority in wit, he denied pertinaciously their superiority 


| ration in an exceedingly simple manner. The lamine are| 
posed, nor even hammered, as the appearance of the surface, 
might indicate, but actually cast at once in the state in which! 
we see them. Twomen areemployed; one of them is seated} 

on the floor, with a large flat stone before him, and wlth a) 
|| moveable flat stone standing at his side. His fellow work-| 
‘| man stands beside him, with a crucible containing the melted: 
lead ; and having poured a sufficient quantity on the slab, | 
the other Jifts the moveable stone, and placing it suddenly) 
on the fluid lead, presses it out into a flat plate, which he} 
instantly removes from the stone: <A second quantity of | 
lead is poured on in a similar manner, and a similar plate! 
formed — the process being carried on with singular rapidity. 
'| The rough edges of the plate are then cut off, and they are 
afterwards soldered together for use. Mr. Waddeli,a Scotch: | 
man, who witnessed the operation in China, applied a similar} 
||method with great success in the formation of thin plates of 
||zinc, for galvanic purposes. — Cabinet Cyclopedia. 





YANKEE TRICK. 
Dvrine the revolutionary war, two brothers from one of| 


the eastern ports, were commanders of privateers ; 


| 


jjand thirty in circumference. 


ingly dangerous. Of the soil very opposite accounts are 
some early writefs representing it as luxuriant, 
while ‘Bey an Edwards, on the information of Governor 
Brown, describes it as very poor. This last statement is 
surely exaggerated, since the fruits and vegetables are al- 
lowed to be of superior quality, while the fields are covered 
with perpetual verdure. <A defective cultivation seems sufli- 
ciently to account for the produce being small even in pro- 
portion to the limited extent, which alone precludes its coming 
|in this respect into auy comparison with the greater colonies. 
The interest, however, which this cluster excited at an early 
period, and some striking events of which it was the theatre, 
give it a considerable place in colonial history, while its pres- 
ent importance is derived from the circumstance that it has 
| become a principal station for the British navy in the Ameri- 
can seas. 

This group was first discovered in 1515 by a Spanish ves- 
jee! named La Garza, commanded by Juan Bermudez, and 





|| having ov board Gonzalo Oviedo, the historian of the Indies. 


||Having approached within reach of cannon-shot, they re- 


garded it as a single island about twelve leagues in length 
From appearances it was con- 





they ||cluded to be uninhabited; but a resolution was formed to 


in good sense. Late at night a Venitian came mysteriously ||cruised together, and were eminently successful, doing great||send boats on shore to make observations and leave a few 


to his house, and though a stranger, asked a private inter-| 


view, on the pleaof business the most important. As soon! 
as they were alone, Montesquieu was greeted with the pleas-| 
ant intelligence that the state inquisitors had taken umbrage|| 
at his residence in Venice, and that very night that his papers 
were to be examined, where, if any thing obnoxious was dis- 
covered, his arrest was instantly to follow. 
then departed, loaded with thanks for his timely intelligence ; 
and as soon as he was gone, Montesquieu set about destroy- 


The stranger} 


but many miles to the eastward of them, they espied a large | 
|| British vessel having the appearance of a merchantman, and | 
'| made toward her; but to their astonishment, found her to} 
|| be a frigate in disguise. A very high breeze prevailing, they | 
hauled off in different directions. One only could be pursued, | 
and the frigate gained rapidly upon him. Finding he could’ 
not run away, the commanding officer had recourse to strata-| 





ing all papers that were the least likely to give offence. His 
rest, however, was undisturbed by any nocturnal visitors ; 
and the next morning, when recounting his strange adven- 
ture, and congratulating himself on his fortunate escape to 
Lord Chesterfield, he was somewhat surprised to have his 


gem. Onasudden he hauled down every sail, and all hands 
were employed with setting poles, as if shoving his vessel 
offa bank! The people on board the frigate, amazed at the) 
supposed danger they had run, and to save themselves from) 


damage to the enemy, and making money for themselves.||hogs, which might breed and be useful afterward. 
One evening, being in the latitude of the shoals of Nantucket, | however, they were preparing to debark, a strong contrary 


When, 


gale arose, which obliged them to steer off, and be content 
with the view already obtained. The swarms of birds and 
of flying-tish, with the contests waged between them, fur- 
nished to Oviedo one of the most amusing spectacles he had 
ever beheld. He calls it the remotest island in the whole 
we suppose, the most distant from any land. 
Bermada from 


world, meaning, 
It was named by the Spaniards, indifferently, 


the captain, or La Garza from the ship; but the latter term 


is long since disused. It was soon found that, in returning 
from the West Indies, mariners must avoid the trade-winds, 
as directly opposed to them. Hence they steered northward 





being grounded, immediately clawed off, and left the more) 


till they reached the latitude of the Bermudas, where these 


recital received with a burst of laughter, and the exclamation.|| knowing Yankee “to make himself scarce ;” as soon as||winds ceased, and whence they took an easterly course, 
« Well! was I wrong in refusing your nation the superiority || sight rendered it pradent for him, he hoisted sail in a seatwo||which often brought them in view of these islands. The 


in good sense, since one of its most distinguished men has 


hundred fathoms deep. 





Spaniards did not appear, however, to have ever formed set. 





































tlements there ; and, indeed, the stormy seas and dangerous | 


rocks which surround them, gave rise to so many disasters 
as to render the group exceedingly formidable in the eyes of 
the most experienced navigators. It was even invested in 
their imagination with superstitious terrors, being considered 
as unapproachable by man, and given up in full dominion 
to the spirits of darkness. 

These islands, in fact, were first introduced to the notice 
of the English by a dreadful shipwreck. In 1591 Henry 
May sailed to the East Indies along with Captain Lancaster ; 
and, having reached the coasts of Sumatra and Malacca, 
they scoured the adjacent seas, and made some valuable 
captures. In 1593 they again doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, and returned by the West Indies, with a view to ob- 
tain refreshments, which they much needed. They came 
first in sight of Trinidad, but dared not approach a coast 
which was in possession of the Spaniards ; and their distress 
became so extreme, that Lancaster found the utmost diffi- 
culty in preventing his men from leaving the ship. He 
therefore steered for Porto Rico, but, when pursuing his 
voyage, he discovered a small island named Mona, where, 
finding a partial supply, they remained fifteen days. They 
were joined by a French armed ship from Caen, the com. 
mander of which, La Barbotiere, kindly relieved their wants 
by a gift of bread and other provisions. They then shaped 
their couse for Cape Tiburon in Hayti, and on their way fell 
in once more with the French captain. Their stores being 
again nearly exhausted, a fresh application was made to him, 
but he declared his own stock so much reduced that he could 
afford very little, yet, if they would accompany him to Port 
Gonave, they should be amply supplied. They did so; but 
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lishman, to attempt entering either conveyance, as he would 
instantly be pushed overboard. Barbotiere, at this crisis, 
seeing him from the boat, called to him to leap in, for “it 
stood upon life or death.” -He lost no time in complying ; 
and thus, says he, “it pleased God to make me one of them 
that were saved, I hope to his service and glory.” 

They had still to beat about nearly the whole of next day, 
dragging the raft after them, and it was almost dark before 
‘they reached the shore. They were tormented with thirst, 


relieved their distress. They never had any better during 


was covered with one unbroken forest, chiefly of cedar, so 
‘that no vegetable food could be obtained. There were a few 
hogs, but so lean as not to be eatable; but as the air and 
| water abounded with fowl, fish, and turtle, they found them- 
selves completely secured against the danger of starvation. 
| Without some exertion, however, the island must become) 
itheir abode for life; and to avert this, it was necessary that} 
‘a bark should be constracted sufficient to eonvey them to 
‘some European settlement. They had happily saved the 
‘carpenter’s tools, with which they began to cut down the 
icedars. Having made a voyage to the sunken ship, they 
found the shrouds still above water, cut them off, and had 
thus the requisite tackling. For pitch they took lime ren-) 
dered adhesive by a mixture of turtle oil, and forced it into 
lthe seams, when, the weather being extremely hot, it dried’ 
instantly, and became as hard as stone. Thus by the month 














‘liquid ; but at last a pilot, digging among a heap of plants,|, 
\discovered a tank, which, though only filled with rain-water, || 


‘their stay, though persuaded that a leisurely search among); 
ithe numerous fine bays would have afforded it. The Jand|, 
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Literary Periopicats.—There is no class of papers 
|that require more effort to sustain them, than those devoted 
\to literature and science. Every other class have some 
|powerful auxiliary in the passions and prejudices of the 


‘and for some time were in despair of finding even a drop of| community, to which they can appeal, and which generally 


/furnish a support, at least till the changes to which passion 
jand prejudice are ever subject, shall have left them to 
|dwindle and perish. The political publishers especially, 
in the government patronage liberally dealt out by the 
party in power, and in the strong partizan feeling excited 
lin the opposition, find ample support for their numerous 
publications. The religious papers also, by appealing to 
\the zeal of their particular denominations, find means to 
|secure a large subscription list, and their principal obstacle 
‘to success consists in the spirit of competition which such 
| promising fields of operation excite in rival publishers. 
There is also a class of literary periodicals, which, by 
ministering to the depraved taste of the lovers of light and 
trashy reading, which prevails to so great an extent in the 
community, manage to sustain themselves ; though few of 
them, we believe, are a source of much pecuniary advan- 
|tage to their publishers. 

Those papers which endeavor to cultivate a high moral 
tone, and a character of purity and excellence in their se- 
lections and original contributions, though they may be 
highly creditable to their conductors, and elevate the repu- 





the sailors, who were suffering severely, persuaded them-|/of April they had constructed a vessel of eighteen tons ; and,|| tation of those who contribute to their columns, can hardly 


selves that the Frenchinan’s scarcity was feigned, and also 
that May, who conducted the negotiation, was regaling asl 
self with good cheer on board without any trouble about their 
distresses. Among these men, inured to bold and desperate 
deeds, a conspiracy was soon formed to seize the French pin- 
nace, and with its aid to attack, and, if possible, capture, the 
large vessel. They succeeded in the first object, but, imme-| 
diately after this, one of their number betrayed the secret to 
Barbotiere. Without seeming to know any thing, he invited 


dreading lest the increasing heat should absorb their water, 
they resolved to set sail. 

During a residence of five months, May had occasion to 
observe that Bermuda, hitherto supposed a single island, was, 
really broken into a number, of different sizes, enclosing | 
mauy fine bays, and forming good harbors. They were 
|found subject to rain and thunder-storms, though the weather) 
|in spring was very fine. He considers the soil as barren ; 
‘but he probably adopted that opinion from seeing nothing 








be expected to be very profitable to those who sustain their 
pecuniary responsibilities, unless those who value purity 
and morality in literature will exert themselves in their 
behalf. We are glad to see that some of the periodicals 
which have obtained such a character are well patronized. 
We hope to see theirnumber increased. It should be strange 
that the head of a family should exercise less care in the 
selection of a periodical from which his children and friends 
are to derive their permanent literary and moral impres- 








Lancaster and May to dine with him on board, and, having||growing except timber; and, under these circumstances, || sions, than in the selection of their casual companions. 


cheerfully entertained them, asked them to stay to supper. 
Previous to that meal he was some time absent, and, on 
coming in, stated that, from the footing on which the two 
vessels were, it appeared necessary that they should cnn} 
ate. Lancaster, who had probably witnessed the provoca- 
tion given by the violence of his crew, declared that he had 
no wish to detain him; but both he and May were not a 
little surprised when they found the ship in motion, and sail- 
ing off full speed. Barbotiere, when asked the cause of this 
movement, mentioned the conspiracy which he had discov- 
ered, adding that he kept them as hostages against the out- 
rageous conduct of their men. This motion was soon ob- 
served by the crew, who, instead of discomposing themselves 
at the loss of their officers, immediately took possession of 
the provisions which had been reserved for them, weighed 
anchor, and stood for England. They were overtaken, how- 
ever, and, after some farther transactions, an accommodation 


was effected. Lancaster returned to his ship; but Barbotiere, ||boti¢re, whom he justly calls his dear friend, and obtaified a 


at his request, undertook to take May home with him, that 
he might inform his owners of the events of the voyage, and 
the unruly behavior of the crew. 

On the 29th of November, the French captain sailed from 
Laguna, taking the usual course by Bermuda. Strict watch 
appears to have been kept while they supposed themselves 
to be near that dreaded spot ; but about noon on the 7th De- 
cember, the pilots declared that they were twelve leagues 
southward of it, and past allitsdangers. They called, there- 
fore, for the allowance of wine to which it seems they were 
then entitled, and, on its being furnished, threw aside all 
care, and gave themselves up to talking and carousing. 
Amid this jollity, about midnight the ship struck with such 
violence as to make it evident that she must speedily sink. 
In this dreadful situation they hoped that, as the rock was 
high, it formed part of the land, which they might soon reach, 
while, in fact, it belonged to the exterior reef, and they soon 
saw reason to conclude that they were seven leagues from 
any shore. They could only put out a small boat, to which 
they attached a hastily constructed raft, to be towed along 
with it. Room, however, was thus made for only twenty- 
six, while the crew exceeded fifty. In the wild and dreadful 
struggle that ensued, and while the ship was fast filling, May 
looked on in despair, thinking it vain for him, the only Eng- 


there could not be any attempt to clear and cultivate. 

The bark being finished, they placed on deck at each side 
a the mast a large chest containing a stock of water and) 
‘thirteen live turtle. On the 11th of May they saw themselves, 


| 


| with joy clear of the islands, and bent their course towards 
||Newfoundland. They had a very favorable voyage, and on! 
the 20th entered a river on Cape Breton, where they took in 
wood, water, and ballast. The country appeared to them 
‘good, and the natives, in a very friendly manner, offered, 
furs and wild ducks, some of which last were procured in) 
exchange for beads. They afterwards steered for the larger 
island whither they had directed their course; but, upon ap- 
plying to be received on board several ships bound for Eu- 
|rope, they were refused by all except one belonging to Fal-| 
jmonth, where they obtained a temporary accommodation. 
‘They soon found a French vessel, into which the mariners 
of that nation were received. May then took leave of Bar- 








passage in the shipto England, where he arrived in August, 
1594. 


Monument To Watter Scorr.—The monument which is 
about to be erected in Edinburg to the memory of Sir Walter 
Scott, the corner stone of which was laid on the 15th of Au- 
gust last, is to be in the form of a tall gothic tower, 180 feet 
in height, to contain a colossal statue of the great poet, nov- 
elist and philosopher, in marble, from the chisel of Mr. Steel, 
a Scotch sculptor of celebrity. The whole expense of the 
monument is estimated at about $12,000. 





Mr. Zacuariau Lewis, senior Vice President of the Ameri- 


can Bible Society, died on Saturday morning, at his residence | 


on Brooklyn Heights, aged 68. He was formerly editor of 
the Commercial Advertiser and New York Spectator, which 
station he occupied for seventeen years. Few men in the 
community have been more favorably known, or more gen- 
erally respected. He was a son of the late Rev. Dr. Lewis, 
of Greenwich, Conn. 





Inx spots, on the pages of a book, may, if fresh, be en- 
tirely removed by a solution of oxalic acid, washing it after- 
wards with water.. Old ink spots may be partially removed. 
As oxalic acid is a poison, it must be used carefully. 








Tue Poeticat Eriruet “ Lavesine.” — The English poets 
seldom exalt their imagination further than to say that the 


“ water smiles,” while the Italian, having before his ideas a . 


different climate, finds no difficulty in using the expression, 
that “the waves laugh.” Poetry, however, has made very 
free use of the animating epithet “laughing.” Gray speaks 
of the “laughing flowers.” Sir William Jones, in the true 
spirit of oriental poetry, speaks of the “laughing air:” Dry- 
den makes a very bold use of this epithet in one of the fol- 
lowing lines, in his Palamon and Arcite. 

*‘ The morning lark, the messenger of day, 

Sajuted in her song the morning gray ; 


And svon the sun arose, with beams so bright, 
That all th’ horizon laughed to see the joyous sight.” 


Tne Roya, Sportsman.— We remarked, a few weeks 
since, that there was a probability of there being another 
batch of royal debts for the British people to pay, similar 
to those of the late King George IV., and his brother, the 
duke of York. As Prince Albert is excluded from all share 
in the government, he has nothing to do but spend money, 
and he will find plenty of hangers-on among the dissolute aris- 
tocracy tohelp him. He will find his allowance of $133,000 
a year hardly equal to the demands of his establishment, and 
the probable expenses of the chase and the races. The cost 
of a full pack of hounds alone, is stated to be $18,000 a year. 

His royal highness is likely to have a competitor in his 
spendthift career in the notorious Marquis of Waterford, who 
has got up an establishment comprising no less than ninety 
couple of hounds, huntsman, three whippers, and forty-seven 
first rate horses, which is to take up its head quarters at 
/Rockwell, where a number of artizans are hard at work, to 
|complete the arrangements by the 1st of October. 

The allowances of Parliament for the support of the queen, 
her husband, and his horses and hounds, amount to over two 
millions of dollars a year, or $6000 dollars a day, while the 
whole amount allowed for the education of the people is only 
ine dollars a day. — What a comment on the blessings of 
;monarchical government ! 


A Bit or Paitotocy ror THE AMaTEtR.— What is to be 
understood by the “ purple light of Venus!” It is difficult 
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to conceive what the ancients meant by the word purpureus, 
which we translate purple. They probably designed by it 
any thing bright or beautiful. One author speaks of the 
purple snow. Virgil uses an expression which Pitt literally 
translates ‘‘ purple soul; ” and Homer calls the sea purple, 
in two places. The general idea has been fondly adopted 
oy some of our best modern writers. Ad«dison in his ver- 
sion of the “ Temple of Fame,’ describes the country as 
having a purple light; and Gray’s beautiful line is well 
known :— 
“ The bloom of young desire, and purple light of love.” 





It is probable that Milton has given us his idea of what 
was meant by this purple light, when applied to the human 
countenance, in the felicitous expression, “celestial rosy-red.” 


Tue following legacy, in the original Latin, was engraved 
on St. Bernard’s tomb. “ Brethren; three things I leave 
unto you, to be observed, which, as I was able, I observed 
myself. First: —I never consciously gave offence to any ; 
if at any time it happened, I pacified it as well as I could. 
Secondly : —I always gave less credit to my own sentiments 
than to those of others. Thirdly :— Being injured, [ never 
took revenge. Behold, I leave unto you Charity, Humility, 
and Patience.” 





Tue Boston Boox. Boston: G. W. Light. 1840.—The 
former volumes with this title have been very favorably re-| 
ceived by the public, and we presume the present one, which 
has just issued from the press, will receive no less favor. Its 
contents are of a high character, for which the array of 
authors’ names which graces its table of contents is a suffi-| 
cient guaranty. If there is any fault in the book, it is in its 
neglect of the authors of promise who have more recently | 
appeared among us, from whose productions some beautiful 
gems might have been selected. The title page has a fine 
engraving of the Bunker Hill Monument. Those who want 
a good book will do well to purchase it. 








Tue Froripa War.—This tedious contest is drawing to- 
ward a close—at about the same rate that it has been for 
the last five years. It has indeed been actually brought to 
a close several times ; but the worst of the case is, it will 
not stay closed. The troops, however, have recently per- 
formed the wonderful achievement of capturing twelve In- 
dians and discovering the tracks of five more and a negro! 

The whole history of this war is a disgrace to our couh- 
try —it was disgraceful in its origin, and superlatively so in 
the manner in which it has been carried on. 
ever, some little probability, though a very slight one, that it 
may soon cease. A party of the emigrating chiefs have been 
brought back to persuade the Seminoles to yield the struggle 
and retire to the West: and some of the leading warriors 
have consented to come in and hold a talk with Gen. Armis- 
tead who is now in command. It is surprising that after the 


treacherous seizure of Osceola and his companions hy Gen. 
Jessup, the other chiefs should consent to place themselves || 


in the hands of the whites, and we are fearful the same vile 
breach of faith may be practised upon them. We certainly 
hope it will not. There is already a sufficient load of odium 
resting upon the nation on their account. We have no hope, 
however, that the Indians will ever be allowed to reinain in 
peaceable possession of the swamps of Florida. 





Westevan Universiry.— We are indebted to Prof. J. F. 
Huber for a Catalogue of the officers and students of the 


There is, how-|| 





Wesleyan University for 1840-41. The number of students 
now in attendance is 133, of which 33 are Seniors, 48 Juniors, 
28 Sophomores, and 23 Freshmen. President Olin having in 
measure recovered from the prostration caused by the fatigue 
of his passage home, enters, we understand, upon the impor- | 
tant duties of his station. If the health of the President is 
such as to permit him to sustain the arduous cares incident 
upon his office, we have no doubt that this flourishing insti- 





A person who-resides at Redmarley, says an English 
paper, has his premises much infested with rats. He sent 
the other day to an old lady, who lived near him, to borrow 
a cat for the night; but the old lady’s reply was, “that she 
||had given so many away lately, that she had but two-and- 
twenty left, and she could not think of lending one out of so 
small a,number.” 

Grenville Mellen, a son of Chief Justice Mellen, of Maine, 
and a poet of genius, has embarked for Cuba, with a view of 
spending the winter among the West India Islands. Mr. 
M. has many friends who will rejoice if a change of climate 
shall improve his waning health. 

Henry B. Bascom, D. D., Professor of Moral Science and 
Belles Lettres in the Augusta College, Kentucky, has been 
unanimously. elected to the Presidency of the College of 
Louisiana, at Jackson. \ 

A gentleman of London is said to have made a contract 
for the exclusive navigation of steamers up the Amazon for 
forty-five years, and is negotiating for a communication, by 
|steam, between England and Brazil. 


Foreien Inre.ticence.—The steam ship Caledonia ar-| 
rived at this port on Thursday, in fifteen days from Liver-| 
pool, bringing English papers to the 4th inst. The English| 
news is unimportant. 

France. — The French ministry is again dissolved and a 
new one organized as follows : — Marshal Soult, President 
of Council and Minister of War; Guizot, for Foreign Af- 
fairs; Martin, of Justice; Admiral Duperre, of Marine and 
\the Colonies; Duchatel, of the Interior; Cunin Gridaine, of 
(Commerce and Agriculture; Teste, of Public Works; Ville-| 
linain, of Public Instructiou; Humann, of Finance. The 
jcause of the change was the unwillingness of the king to| 
further increase the army, against which the northern pow- 
jers have remonstrated. 

Sprarn.—-The Moderado or Republican party having pre- 
ivailed, the Queen Regent has abdicated. The Cortes have 
|been convoked to establish a regency during the minority of| 
the young queen. Great disorder prevails throughout Spain. 

Syria.— The news from Syria is stated to be important, 
but we cannot see in what its importance consists. Beyrout 
and Seyde are occupied by the English and Turks, and the! 
Emir Besheer has declared in their favor and sailed for 
England. The mountaineers of Lebanon are in arms against} 
Ibrahim, who is concentrating his forces. 

Russia has ceased operations against Khiva, and concluded | 
a peace through the intervention of England. The czar has 
renounced all intention of increasing his possessions in that! 
‘quarter. 

The Columbia is to be the next steam-ship for Boston, and 
jis to sail on the 4th December. 














A CHEAP BOOK. 

Tue publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 
of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
|furnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 

There being few Annuals published this season, those 
who wish to make a handsome present to their friends, will 
find this volume well worthy their notice. It contains 416 
|| pages of a large quarto size, containing an amount of mat- 
ter equal to 2500 pages of the usual size of the annuals. 

The music it contains cannot be purchased at the music 
stores for less than three times the price of the work. 








Tue Boston Acapemy’s Concert, on Saturday evening 
last, was a highly pleasing, and generally a well performed 
jentertainment. The songs by the Rainers were received | 
with great applause, and their repetition was called for at, 
each appearance. The performances of the organist, Mr. Mal-) 
ler, also elicited very earnest manifestations of approbation. | 
The execution of the choir was good, except in one instance, 
in which there was a want of time, which injured the beauti- 
ful piece they were performing. 

We think the managers of choral concerts err in selecting | 
too many long pieces, which require more practice than the, 
ichoir are able to give them, and which, after all, the commu-, 
nity are incapable of appreciating. The introduction of a! 
greater number of short choruses, we think would be both | 
more pleasing to the auditors and more creditable to the choir. | 











EUSINess Direc (oun. 


WRIGHT & MALLORY, 


Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Twelve or fifteen good, efficient, and responsible Agents are wanted, to 
travel in this and the neighboring States, to obtain subscribers for dif- 
ferent valuable publications, to whom very liberal inducements will be 
given. Apply to C. D. Strone, 17 School Street, up stairs. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral Teeth, 16 Summer Street, 
Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beanty, and 
strength {lis mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose ne time in having them saved. 
All operations warranted. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 Sehool street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
band books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 


, P | No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealerin Gold and Silver Watches 
GPrekl wm DRE C ory. \[Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 


FORD'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 

No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Boston. Meals served up at all hours of the day, 
(Sundays excepted.)....Pruit and Pastry, Hot Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, 
Buckwheat and Rice Cakes, Soda and Mead, &e. &c....Oysters served 
up in the most approved style, *,* Gentlemen transiently visiting the 
city, will find the above a desirable place to obtain a meal, being con- 
stantly kept neat and orderly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
varying in price from 6 1-4 to 50 ets. 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) has constantly on 
hand the greatest variety of Sheet Music and Musical Instruments to 
be found in the country. Piano Fortes and Harps for sale, or to let on 
reasonable terms. Umbrellas and Instruments repaired. *,* Wholesale 
dealers from the conntry supplied at a liberal discount. 


PAMELIA HILL, 


Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


OAKES & SWAN, 


Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 ‘Fremont Row. 






























Tue Sincer, is the title of a little work devoted to the gen-' 
eral cultivation of music, and issued monthly at No. 32 Wash- 
lington street. It appears well adapted to the purpose its 

publisher has in view, and its cheapness and the increasing! 
jinterest manifested in the subject by the community, will no} 
doubt give it an extensive circulation. 5 


























Tue editor of the Philadelphia Chronicle watched all night 
for the shooting stars, on Thursday night, 12th inst., but says’ 
‘he didn’t see a solitary one. He advises people, when any 
igreat event is announced to take place, to go to Connecticut, | 
for if any thing extraordinarily scientific, and a little beyond 
ithe common course of things is to happen, it is always sure 
|to occur in that State. She is always prolific in earthquakes, 
meteoric showers, and that is the reason why three quarters| 
lof the inhabitants wear spectacles, have a kink in the back, 
lof the neck, and look so profound and mysterious. 

A little incident occurred to General Harrison, on the 30th: 
ult. He was riding over a part of his farm though which! 
the tannel of the Whitewater Canal passes in a place which, 
seemed as smooth and as well covered with grass as any| 
other part of the field; suddenly, he felt his horse sinking, | 
and though he was about to fall, the General sprang from 
him and alighted upon the firm gronnd, and the horse fell 
ifrom 15 to 20 feet into a kind of sink hole, caused by the} 
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THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 


This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 








tion will increase still more in the confidence and patronage 
of the public. 





Oratory.— Professor Bronson has arrived in this city, 
and will commence a course of Lectures on Oratory at the 
Marlborough Chapel, on Monday next. His ten Lectures 
will be condensed into six. Many persons have received 
great benefit from an attendance on the instructions of the 
Professor, and we have no hesitation in recommending him 


to the notice of all who wish to improve in the art of speaking. |states. 





tunnelling beneath. The General escaped without the slight- 
jest injury. 

Since Dr. Spring became pastor of the Brick Church in 
New York, 30 years ago, twenty of his co-presbyters, and| 
every member of the sessions at that time have been Jaid in; 
the tomb. More than 1700 communicants have been added 
jto the church. 

Mr. Birney, the abolition candidate for President of the 
United States, has received about 5,000 votes in the different 


variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are iptended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributers to its columns. 
The selections of Music are made with great care, and would eost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 
Terms. — $2.50 per annum, in advance; five copies, $10 00. 
Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline duing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 
Db. H. ELA & J. B. HALL, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 


{Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. } 
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A BALLAD. — WORDS BY THOMAS POWER—MUSIC FROM THE OPERA “LA PRE AUX CLERCS.” 
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Gentle harp, gentle harp, let me weave sweetest Pag Then awake, then awake, gentle harp in the air, 
Now so fresh and so fair from young hope’s greenest bow'rs; For each grief a repose —and a charm for each care, 
For thy strain shall give back to my heart the soft ray For the tear that shall fall on my harp will remain 
That recalls a pure joy as the sound dies away; Like an offring of hope that ne’er trembles in vain. 




















The Fale eto. "y- Fenelon attempted to comfort him, and by giving him||by a vigorous search that the postmaster escaped a gratuitous 
|; money to buy another, alleviate his sorrow ; still he had lost||bleeding! 


J re (FP eas ~_||his own cow, and the tear continued to fall. Pursuing his ; 
Two HIGHWAYMEN were crossing Hounslow Heath, when 





R _ assing bya 
A Retort ProresstonaL.—A physician, passi Avtgcaeedi "| journey, Fenelon found the very cow which was the object ; ‘ 2 
mason’s, bawled out to him, “Good morning, Mr. W one of them observed a gibbet. ‘Confound those gibbets,” 
jof so much affliction ; and like the good shepherd, he him-|| he 
hard at work I see: you finish your grave-stones as far as| |jsaid he; “if it were not for them, ours would be the best 
\lself drove it back, in a dark night, to the young man’s cot- : bi 
trade in the world.” ‘You are a fool,’ cried the other; 





ime Se Der. Sestans Sey eae Ginteyameye Serene eee “there’s nothing better for us than gibbets; for were it not 


wants a monument next?” . ie 
‘ “ : - jin the archbishop’s life. é 
“« Why, yes,” replied the old man, resting for a moment — for them, every person would turn highwayman, and we 


on his mallet, “ unless somebody is sick, and you are doctor-}} Leecues.— Among other strange packages lately received ||should be ruined.” 

ing him, and then I keep right on.” from London by post in one of the neighboring villages, was || eee 

a small paper box, containing about two hundred leeches. The Boston Weekly Magazine 

‘Some twenty or thi m their Is published every Saturday, at No. 37 Curnhill. Terms, $3.00 per 
eons , Aeti+ted bad escaped fro confinement, annuin ; or $2.50 in advance. Persons remitting $10.00, will receive 
and crept inte the letters ; others, revived by the warmth of || aye copies. All letters must he post paid, (unless coutaining money,) 
the room, were crawling about in all directions. It was only |jand directed to the Publishers. 





AnecpoTe or Fexeion. — Fenelon in one of his charitable 
walks met a young peasant plunged in great affliction. He 
had recently lost a cow, the only support of his indigent fam- 





